SLABTOWN

impromptu debates, took walks along the river bank or
into the woods and discussed matters far beyond the
comprehension of most boys of their age. Despite his
small stature, young Carnegie's assertiveness of manner
and mental agility won him leadership. One night Andy
read to his companions an essay he had written on
"Labor" which he intended to send to a newspaper. It
was never published but is interesting as showing his
.style and thought at fifteen:
Labor is the universal law of our being. Nature
does not give us any finished product. Man must eat
his bread in the sweat of his brow or not at all.
Idleness should be unthroned, and Industry
crowned in her stead. It is high time that drones
should occupy at least the lowest position in so-
ciety. A working-man is a more useful citizen and
ought to be more respected than an idle prince.
Near Tom Miller lived Col. James Anderson, a bookish
man, whose library contained no fewer than four hun-
dred volumes. Col. Anderson announced that he would
open his library on Saturday afternoons and lend out a
book each week to "working boys.** The question arose
whether boys who did not perform actual manual labor
were to be included. Andy promptly sat him down and
wrote a letter to the Pittsburgh Dispatch, urging the in-
clusion of messenger boys, clerks, etc. He signed his
communication "Working Boy/* It was his first em-
ployment of publicity to gain an end. It worked. Col.
Anderson promptly revised his rules.
Then began a feast for Andy. The realm of ideas was
now his. While other youngsters were absorbed in paper